H is in Englilh, as in other languages, a note of 
afpiration, founded only by a ftrong emiffion of 
the breath, without any conformation of the or¬ 
gans of fpeech, and is therefore by many gramma¬ 
rians accounted no letter. The h in Englifh is 
fcarcely ever mute at the beginning of a word, or where it im¬ 
mediately precedes a vowel; as houfe , behaviour: where it is 
followed by a confonant it has no found, according to the 
prefent pronunciation : but anciently, as now in Scotland, it 
made the fyllable guttural; as right, bought. 

Ha. interjett. \_ha , Latin.] 

i. An expreffion of wonder, furprife, fudden queftion, or fudden 
exertion. 

You fliall look fairer ere I give or hazard : 

What fays the golden cheft ? ha ! let me fee. Shakefp. 

Ha ! what art thou ! thou horrid headlefs trunk! 

It is my Haftings ! Rowes Jane Shore. 

2. An expreffion of laughter. 

He faith among the trumpets ha, ha , and he fmelleth the 
battle afar off. Job xxxix. 25. 

Ha, ha , ’tis what folong I wilh’d and vow'd ; 

Our plots and delufions 
Have wrought fuch confufions, 

That the monarch’s a flave to the crowd. Dryd. Albion . 
Haak. n f A fifh. Ainfworth . 

HA'BEAS CORPUS. [Latin.] A writ, the which, a man 
indidled of fome trefpafs, being laid in prifon for the fame, 
^may have out of the King’s Bench, thereby to remove 
himfelf thither at his own colls, and to anfwer the caufe 
there. Cozvel. 

Haberda'sher. n.J. [This word is ingenioully deduced by 
Min/lJew from habt ihr dafs, German, have you this , the ex- 
preffion of a fhopkeeper offering his wares to fale.] One who 
fells fmall wares; a pedlar. 

Becaufe thefe cunning men are like haberdajhers of fmall 
wares, it is not amifs to fet forth their Ihop. Bacon’s E/Jays. 

A haberdajher , who was the oracle of the coffeehoufe, de¬ 
clared his opinion. Addifotis Spectator, N°. 48. 

Ha'berdine. n.f. A dried fait cod. Ainfworth. 

Ha'bergeon n.f [haubergeon, French; halbergium, lowLat.] 
Armour to cover the neck and breaft; breaftplate; neckpiece^ 
gorget. 

And halbert fome, and fome a habenon ; 

So every one in arms was quickly dight. Fairfax, b. i. 

The Ihot let fly, and grazing 
Upon his fhoulder, in the palling, 

Lodg’d in Magnano’s brafs habergeon. Hudibras, p. i. 

Habi'liment. n.f [habilement , French.] Drefs; cloaths ; 
garment. 

He the faired Una found, 

Strange lady, in fo drange habiliment , 

Teaching the fatyres. Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 6. 

My riches are thefe poor habiliments, 

Of which if you Ihould here disfurnilh me, 

You take the fum and fubllance that I have. Shakefpeare. 
The clergy Ihould content themfelves with wearing gowns 
and other habiliments of Jrilh drapery. Swift. 

To HABILITATE. v. n. [ habiliter , French. ] To qualify ; 
to entitle. 

Divers perfons in the houfe of commons were attainted, 
and thereby not legal, nor habilitate to ferve in parliament, 
being difabled in the highed degree. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

HaB ilita'tio**. n.f [from habilitate.] Qualification. 

The things formerly fpoken of, are but habilitations towards 
arms ; and what is habilitation without intention and ad ? 

Bacon , Effay 3 c. 

Ha'bility. n.f. [habilite, French.] Faculty; power. 
Ha'bit. n.f. [i habitus , Latin.] 

1. State of anything: as, habit of body. 

2. Drefs; accoutrement. 

I Ihifted 

Into a madman’s rags, t* affume a femblance 
The very dogs difdain’d; and in this habit 
Met I my father. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 


If you have anyjudice, any pity; 

If ye be any thing, but churchmen’s habits. Shakefp mt 
Both the poets being drefied in the fame Englifh habit 
dory compared with dory, judgment may be made be¬ 
twixt them. Dry den’s Fables , Preface ‘ 

The fcenes are old, the habits are the fame 
We wore lad year. Dryden’s Indian Emperor. 

There are among the datues feveral of Venus, in different 
habits. Addifon on Italy. 

The clergy are the only fet of men who wear a didind 
habit from others. Swifh 

3. Habit is a power or ability in man of doing any thing, when 
it has been acquired by frequent doing the fame thing. Locke, 

He hath a better bad habit of frowning than the count 
Palatine. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice, 

4. Cudom; inveterate ufe. 

This is the lad fatal dep but one, which is, by frequent 
repetition of the finful ad, to continue and perfid in it, ’till 
at length it fettles into a fixed confirmed habit of fin; which 
being properly that which the apodle calls the flnifhing of fin, 
ends certainly in death; death not only as to merit, but alfo a9 
to adual inflidion. South’s Sermons, 

No civil broils have fince his death arofe, 

But fadion now by habit does obey; 

And wars have that refped for his repofe. 

As winds for halcyons when they breed at fea. Dryden. 
The force of education is fo great, that we may mould the 
minds and manners of the young into what drape we pleafe, 
and give the impredions of fuch habits as fhall ever afterwards 
remain. Atterbury’s Sermons, 

To Ha'bit. v. a. [from the noun.] To drefs; to accoutre; 
to array. 

Prefent yourfelf and your fair princefs 
Before Leontes: 

She fhall be habited as it becomes 

The partner of your bed. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

Having called to his memory Sir George Villiers, and the 
cloaths he ufed to wear, in which at that time he feemed to be 
habited , he thought him to be that perfon. Clarendon. 

They habited themfelves like thofe rural deities, and imi¬ 
tated them in their ruflick dances. Dryden. 

HA'BiTABLE, adj. [habitable, Fr. habitabilis, Lat.] Capable 
of being dwelt in ; capable of fuflaining human creatures. 

By means of our folitary fituation, we know well moll 
part of the habitable world, and are ourfelves unknown. Bacon. 
That was her torrid and inflaming time ; 

This is her habitable tropique clime. Donnt, 

Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or knowing it, purfue. Dryden. 
Ha'bitableness. n.f. [from habitable .] Capacity of being 
dwelt in. 

The cutting of the Equinoctial line decides that contro- 
verfy of the habitablenefs of the Torrid zone. More. 

Thofe ancient problems of the fpherical roundnefs of t e 
earth, the being of antipodes, and of the habitablenefs of t e 
torrid zone, are abundantly demonftrated. Bay. 

Ha'bitance. n.f [kabitatio , Latin.] Dwelling; abode. 
What art thou, man, if man at all thou art, 

That here in defart haft thine habitance? 

And thefe rich heaps of wealth do’ft hide apart 
From the world’s eye, and from her right ufance. la- *C ' 
Ha’bitant. n.f [ habitant, Fr. habitans, Latin.] Dwe er, 
one that lives in any place ; inhabitant. 

Not to earth are thofe bright luminaries 
Officious ; but to the earth’s habitant : 

And for the heav’n’s wide circuit, let it fpeak , 

The maker’s high magnificence. Milton’s Paradije J 
Pow’rs celeftial to each other’s view 
Stand ftill confeft, though diftant far they lie, ? , * 

Or habitants of earth, or fea, or fky. _ Pope s )JJ 
Habitation, n.f [habitation, French; habitatio, Latin.. 
The a<ft of dwelling; the ftate of a place rece a 


1. 


dwellers. 


Amp“ 


Jitude 


7 


FAB 


Amplitude r’moll immenfe, with ftars 
Numerous, and ev’ry liar perhaps a world .. 

Of ti. ; ; n’d / dilation. Mi ton s Paradije Lojt, b. Vil. 

Palaces, 

For want of habitation and repair, , n , 

Diiiolvc to heaps of ruins. Denham s Sophy. 

Rocks and mountains, which in the fifft ages were high 
arc! cr ; . and confequently then inconvenient for habi¬ 
tation were by continual deterration brought to * l™er 
lauon, wu j tjs-.j _ v. 

pitch 


a lower 

Woodward’s Natural Hifory. 

2. Place of abode; dwelling. .. , , r 

Wifdom, to the end Ihe might fave many, built her houfe 
of that nature which is common unto all; Ihe made not this 
or that man her habitation, but dwelt in us. Hooker, b. v. 

God oft defeends to vifit men 
Unfeen, and through their habitations walks 
To mark their doings. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, b. xii. 

HABITA'TOR. n.f [Latin.] Dweller; inhabitant. 

So is his prefence more continued unto the northern inha¬ 
bitants ; and the longeft day in Cancer is longer unto us than 
that in Capricorn, unto the northern habitators. Brown . 

Habi'tual. adj. [habituel, from habit, French.] Cuftomary ; 
accullomed; inveterate; eftablifiled by frequent repetition. 

Sin, there in pow’r before 
Once a£Iual; now in body, and to dwell 
Habitual habitant. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, b. x. 

Art is properly an habitual knowledge of certain rules and 
maxims. . South. 

By length of time 

The feurf is worn away of each committed crime: 

No fpeck is left of their habitual ftains; 

But the pure ether of the foul remains. Dryden’s VEn. 
’Tis impoffible to become an able artift, without making 
your art habitual to you. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

Habi'tually. adv. [from habitual.] Cuftomarily; by habit. 
Internal graces and qualities of mind fandlify our natures, 
and render us habitually holy. Atterbury’s Sermons . 

To Habi'tuate. v. a. [habituer, French.] Toaccuftom; to 
ufe one’s felf by frequent repetition. 

Men are firft corrupted by bad counfel and company, and 
next they habituate themfelves to their vicious practices, fillot. 

Such as live in a rarer air are habituated to the exercife of a 
greater mufcular ftrength. Arbuthnot on Air . 

Ha'bitude. n.f [habitudo, Latin; habitude, French.] 

1. Relation; refpeft; ftate with regard to fomething elfe. 

We cannot conclude this complexion of nations from the 
vicinity or habitude they hold unto the fun. Brown’s Vul. Err. 

The will of God is like aftreight unalterable rule; but the 
various comportments of the creature, either thwarting this 
rule, or holding conformity to it, occafions feveral habitudes 
of this rule into it. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

It refults from the very nature and being of things, as they 
Hand in fuch a certain habitude , or relation to one another. 

South’s Sermons. 

As by the obje&ive part of perfedl happinefs we under- 
ftand that which is belt and laft, and to which all other things 
are to be referred ; fo by the formal part muft be underftood 
the beft and laft habitude of man toward that beft object. Norr. 

In all the habitudes of life 
The friend, the miftrefs, and the wife ; 

Variety we ftill purfue. Swift. 

2. Familiarity; converfe; frequent intercourfe. 

His knowledge in the nobleft ufeful arts, 

Was fuch dead authors could not give; ' 

But habitudes with thofe who live. Dryden. 

To write well, one muft have frequent habitudes with the 
bed company. D dm- 

3. Long cuitom; habit; inveterate ufe. 

Mankind is not more liable to deceit than willing to con¬ 
tinue in a pleafing errour, {Lengthened by a long habitude. 

... Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

Thy ear, inur'd to charitable founds. 

And pitying love, muft feel the hateful wounds 
Of jeft obfeene, and vulgar ribaldry, 

The ill-bred queftion, and the loud reply. 

Brought by long habitude from bad to worle; 

Muft hear the frequent oath, the direful curfe. Prior. 
power of d -g an y thing acquired by frequent repe- 

It is impoffible to gain an exaft habitude , without an infi- 

HA'n!I? Umb Y °ri aS a ”; d P er P etual Plaice. Dryd. Dufrefnoy. 

Ha bnab. adv. Ihap ne haf,, or nap-, as would ne would, will 

ZB'c th . at ls ’ ,et '{ ha t? en or SM 0 At random ; at the 
mercy of chance; without any rule or certainty of effea. 

He circles draws and fquares, 

With cyphers, aftral chandlers ; 

Then looks ’em o’er to underftand ’em. 

To HACK 8 ! fet d rT n habn t at random - Uudibra S ,p.\\. 

from scare** an S f 0n; Dutch j hader/v. 

aca r e > an axe, Saxon.] 


HAG 

1. To cut into fmall pieces; to chop; to cut (lightly with fre- 
quent or unfkilful blows. 

He put on that armour, whereof there was no one piece 
wanting, though hacked in fome places, bewraying fome fight 
not long fince paffed. Sidney . 

What a flave art thou, to hack thy fword as-thou haft done* 
and fay it was in fight! ShakeJpcare’s Henry IV. p. i. 

Richard the fecond here was hack’d to death. Shak R. HI. 

I’ll fi^ht ’till from my bones my flelh be hackt. Shakefp. 

One flourifhing branch of his moft royal root 
Is hackt down, and his fummer leaves all faded. 

By envy’s hand, and murder’s bloody axe. Sha kef Rich. II. 

Burn me, hack me, hew me into pieces. Dryden . 

But fate with butchers plac’d thy prieftly ftall. 

Meek modern faith to murder, hack and mawl. Pope. 

Not the hack’d helmet, nor the aufly field, 

But purple veils and flow’ry garlands pleafe. Addif Ovid . 

2. To fpeak unreadily, or with hefitation. 

Difarm them, and let them queftion; let them keep their 
limbs whole, and hack our Englifh. Shakefpeare. 

To Hack. v. n. To hackney; to turn hackney or pro- 
ftitute. Hanmer . 

I could be knighted. —What! thou lieft. Sir Alice Ford, 
thefe knights will hack , and fo thou Ihouldft alter the article 
of thy gentry. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Ha'ckle. n.f. Raw filk ; any filmy fubftance unfpun. 

Take the hackle of a cock or capon’s neck, or a plover’s 
top: take off one fide of the feather, and then take the hackle 
filk, gold or filver thread, and make thefe faft at the bent of 
the hook. Walton’s Angler . 

To Ha'ckle. v.a. [from hack.] To drefs flax. 

Ha'ckney. n.f. [hacnai, Welfh; hackeneye. Teuton, haquenee , 
French.] 

1. A pacing horfe. 

2. A hired horfe; hired horfes being ufually taught to pace, or 
recommended as good pacers. 

Light and lewd perfons were as eafily fuborned to make an 
affidavit for money, as poft-horfes and hackneys are taken to 
hire. Bacon’s Off. of Alienation ,. 

Who, mounted on a broom, the nag 
And hackney of a Lapland hag. 

In quell of you came hither poft. 

Within an hour. I’m fure, at moft. Hudibras , p. iii\ 

3. A hireling; a proftitute. 

Three kingdoms rung 

With his accumulative and hackney tongue. Rofcommon. 

That is no more than every lover 
Does from his hackney lady fuffer. Hudibras. 

Shall each fpurgall’d hackney of the day, 

Or each new penfion’d fycophant, pretend 

To break my windows. Pope, Dial. 2. 

4. Any thing let out for hire. 

A wit can ftudy in the ftreets ; 

Not quite fo well, however, as one mought; 

A hackney coach may chance to fpoil a thought. P 0 be 

5. Much ufed; common. 

Thefe notions young ftudents in phyfick derive from their 
hackney authors. Harvey on Cmfumttiom. 

To Ha'ckney. v.a. [from the noun.*] To praitife in one 
thing ; to accuftom to the road. 

He is long hackney’d in the ways of men. Shakefpeare. 

Ha cqueton. n.f [ haquet, old French, a little horfe.] Some 
piece of armour. 

You may fee the very fafhion of the Irifh horfeman in his 
long hofe, riding fhoes of coftly cordwain, his hacqueton, and 
his habergeon. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Had. The preterite and part. paff. of have. 

I had rather be a country fervant maid, 

Than a great queen with this condition, 

To be thus taunted. Shakefpeare't Richard III. 

Had we not better leave this Utica, 

To arm Numidia in our caufe ? Addifin's Cato. 

Ha ddock. n.f. \hadot, French.] A fea-filh of the cod kind, 
but fmall. ’ 

The coaftis plentifully fiored with pilchards, herrings, and 

haddocks. Carew's Survey of Cornwat. 

h f' Dmch ’ from ^ hav ‘ or 

into the hand nd ei ^ ° f inftrumei >t that is taken 
This brandilh’d dagger 

i° the haft T k her . fai r b reaft. Dryd. and Lee't Oedlp. 
the T membT r r “ ° f thej ° mtS are the ha f ts handles of 
A needle h a fimple body, being only 

HAG A 7i r r [from the w nou, F To ret in XT 1 L Ii£. 
TA -C/l [Eo r n e ii:r g0b,,n ’ SaX '° n: h ' M ’ a wi «b, Dutci] 
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